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cArif Hikmet's Dfwan is in itself a sufficient witness to
its author's erudition. It is in reality composed of three
distinct dfwans, one of Arabic poems, one of Persian, and
one of Turkish, of which the last alone concerns us here.
This Turkish Dfwan is typically representative of the last
stage in the Romanticist movement. It marks the definite
triumph of the reaction against the debauchery of the noon-
tide of Romanticism. Here in the pages of the greatest poet
of the close of the Period, the effrontery of language, the
unauthorised prosodial licenses, the aggressively, almost bar-
barously, Tartar vocabulary of the earlier phases have all
disappeared; and in their place we have a beseeming reti-
cence of speech, a formal correctness of versification, and a
carefully studied and irreproachable diction, proving how
thorough has been the awakening from the opium-eater's
dream.

But although respectability has been regained and a due
sense of decorum is once more in evidence, the gain stops
here. Hikmet's poetry, though academically good, is with-
out inspiration and without originality. When, revolted by
its excesses, the poets turned their backs on the Romantic-
ist spirit, which after all was the national spirit, they in
reality cast from them their only hope of salvation from
within. So Hikmet, when he turned from the Turkicism
which had been outraged by his predecessors, was forced
to fall back upon the worn-out paraphernalia of the Per-
sianists. Had it not been for the light which gleamed from
the Western horizon just at this critical moment, when the
Turkish torch had spent itself and the poets were feebly
struggling to re-kindle the battered lamp of Persianism, in-
stead of the story we have now to tell of advance and
progress, we should have had to record a monotonous suc-
cession of cArif Hikmets and Ghalib Beys. How near things
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